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First Half 1944 Record-Breaking for Steel 
45,062,000 Tons $ 848,000,000 
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Mighty Production For War 


ROM the 


significance lies in the fact that 


industrial viewpoint, 
\merica’s steel industry produced morc 
steel in the first half of this vear than in 
any similar period of the past. The out 
put was 37 per cent greater than in the 
same interval of 1937, a good steel year 
until after mid-summer. For the in 
vestor, however, a different kind of sig 
nificance is found in the fact that, 
although 1944 had seen production rec 
ords attain new tops, the approximately 
Sgo.000,000, earned after taxes by the 
industry trom January 1 to June 30, 
1944, showed a decline of nearly 45 per 


cent from the prohts of 1937 


War demands swelled production. 
War costs enlarged taxes this vear. High 


wages acted to cut down the = gross 


profit from which taxes were taken. 
The chart offers material for study, 


looking ahead to peace. In the first half 


f 1937 European war demands were not 


vet pronounced, as they were to become 


wo years later. The period reflected 
peace-time efforts of the nation to break 


| 


the bonds left clinging to industry from 


the depression years. Because depres 


sion influences still remained, 1927 


could 


meled” vear, and this fact would be 


hardly be called an “untram 


uken into account by analysts who 
sought to make deductions from the 
war-enlarged output of steel this year 
and the results in 1937. 

This question would not be far- 
fetched: if a period recording the na- 
tion's Most strenuous effort lo produce 


| 


steel exceeded an immediate — post- 


depression interval by only 37 per cent, 
would it be reasonable to expect a near- 
by year containing small war demands 
but substantial reconstruction and_ re- 
placement demands under world peace 
conditions to lift the American record 


to new high peaks? 


An answer would impinge upon con- 
jecture, with the support of statistics 
showing that, after war, peace has called 
for comparatively little time before car- 
rving consumption above old) marks. 
Precedent warrants conjecture to fore- 
see a heavier-than-1g44 steel production 
ifter peace shall arrive. But what about 
profits? 

An average of $55 a week (see chart) 
as the wage-earnings of steel industry 
employes during the first half of 1944 
represented an increase of 7o per cent 
over the rate of the same 1937 stretch. 
\verage hourly earnings of $1.17 were 


more than 45 per cent higher than in 


1937. Over $848,000, 100 1N payrolls wer 
distributed to employes ... more than 
65 per cent greater than in the first six 
months of 1937, according to research 


of the American Iron & Steel Institute. 


In these figures are reflected high- 
pressure production, involving over 
time to a large extent, expanding wage 
costs considerably above normal even 
in a steel boom. Premium wage outlays 
are expected to come down after vic 
tory, but ordinary wage rates are gen 
erally forecast to remain higher than in 
1937 by a considerable margin. Taxes 
can be expected to fall, notably excess 
profits taxes. Lessened taxes and a con- 
traction of the wage bill on the one 
side; problematical but active recon 
struction and replacement demand on 
the other; net result in terms of profits 
before taxes subject to estimates, but, 
nevertheless, inducing investor study o: 


many business elements and indices. 


Some details of first-half 1o44 steel 
production aids with such a study. The 
6,760,090 tons of plates produce I and 
delivere largely to shipbuilders (naval 
and merchant marine) was more than 
three times the shipment of plates in 
the first half of 1937. Record breaking 
tonnages of hot-rolled and cold-tinished 
carbon bars, seamless pipe and tubes 
and mechanical tubing were turned out 
—each important in the war production 
program. Will there be an equivalent 
demand from peace sources for such 


products ? 


Logic suggests that a vast change in 
the character of steel production is 
bound to occur after hostilities. But 
this industry, possibly more than any 
other, would be affected by a gap be 
tween the war's end in Europe and 
the same event in the Far East 
production of war materials tapering 


ot gradually : 


e 
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A Plan to Simplify Corporation Taxes 


A Solution of Double Taxation of Corporate Earnings 


i Rome all eyes are focused on tax 
elimination in the post-war period. 
Various groups are proposing their in- 
dividual plans for lower taxes now or 
immediately post-war. Among the most- 
discussed proposals with business men, 
at least, are those for elimination of 
corporauon taxes as a means to encour- 
age business expansion and end _ the 
double taxation of the shareholder's 
dividends. 

With the ends I am in complete 
agreement. We need, desperately, a 
simple and permanent tax program 
which will stand on the statute books 
through lean and fat years with only 
adjustments in rates to meet the Treas- 
ury’s requirements. It must be a tax 
system formulated for long range use, 
ending the contusion of annual revi- 
sions, adjusting inequalities and wiping 
out nuisance levies and assuring sufh- 
cient revenue to take care of the interest 
and annual principal payments on the 
national debt and other government 
obligations, yet a system that will not 
stifle business or private initiative. 

Complete abolition of taxes on cor- 
porations ts certain to meet formidable 
opposition, and this proposal has latent 


And 


By GEORGE E. BARNES, Chicago 


faults which might make it unworkable 
regardless of its merits. 

Herewith is offered a tax plan which, 
to state it briefly, gears the corpora- 
tion tax rate closely to that of the indi- 
vidual, places income from dividends 
ona pay-as-you-go basis, avoids double 
taxation on dividends with a minimum 
of refunds and adjustments on personal 
tax returns, and abolishes the excess 
profits tax within a year after termina- 
tion of the war or sooner, if warranted. 
This proposal need not wait for the end 
of the war. It can be enacted today 


with no loss of revenue to the Treasury. 


Points of View 


Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and Treasurer of Macy’s, advocates 
abolition of corporate taxes as a means 
of encouraging business activity. “End 
Corporate Taxes,” also is the plea of 
Leon Henderson, former director of the 
Office of Price Administration. Both 
advocate the maintenance of high indi- 
vidual income taxes with small or no 
corporate levies. On the other hand, a 
group of manufacturers, bankers and 


business men of the Twin Cities pro- 


= 


pose lower individual income taxes and 


relatively income 


heavy corporation 
taxes, They believe that heavy corporate 
taxes are not as harmful to private 
enterprise as are heavy individual in- 
come taxes. 

The total elimination of corporation 
taxes has a pleasant sound to business, 
but it would mean a great loss of rev- 
enue to the United States Treasury, as 
corporate taxes accounted for about the 
same revenues to the Treasury prior to 
the war as did personal income taxes. 
For the fiscal year ended June, 1943, 
the corporate tax collections exceeded 
personal income tax receipts by 50 per 
cent. This does not, however, teil the 
full story for the simple reason that 
elimination of corporate taxes would 
result in a stampede to incorporate on 
the part of thousands of unincorporated 
business enterprises, seeking tax con- 
cessions and the legal benefits of doing 
buiness in corporate form. 

In order to prevent this, some advo- 
cates propose a tax on corporate earn- 
ings not distributed to shareholders. 
Nothing would encourage monopolies 
in this country more than a tax on 


undistributed 


profits —a_ tax which 








PLAN 


Enact a Single Standard Corporate 

Normal (Franchise) Tax Rate of 

from 15 Per cent to 23 Per Cent 

Depending Upon Our Revenue Re- 

quirements but Not in Excess of 

the First Bracket Combined Indi- 
vidual Rates 


Repeal the present complicated nor- 
mal corporate tax rate schedule of: 15 
per cent on the first $5,000, 17 per cent 
on the next $15,000, IQ per cent on the 
next $5,000, 31 per cent on the next 
$25,000, 24 per cent on income in ex- 
cess of $50,000. 

Provide a specific corporate exemp- 
tion of $5,000 before computing the 
normal tax net income. (This exemption 
is provided to obviate the use of the 
present complicated rate brackets on 
corporate net income of less than 
$5, ),000. ) 

This standard normal tax is consid- 
ered a franchise tax. It represents an 
assessment on the corporate form of 
doing business to equalize the release 
from individual responsibility allowed 
by the corporate method of conducting 
business and to prevent other undue 
advantages over unincorporated firms. 
Some form of tax must be levied on 
Corp rations 1n order that the corporate 
form of doing business will not be used 
to escape individual income taxes. This 
is important. Other plans including the 
most recent postwar proposal of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
which treats the normal tax as a with- 
holding tax, virtually eliminate cor- 
porate taxes and would, of necessity, be 
replaced sooner or later with an undis- 
tributed profits tax or something far 
worse, 1n order to prevent tax avoid- 


ance, No shareholder should seriously 


object to corporation earnings being sub- 
ject to a normal (franchise) tax rate 
no greater than the minimum individual 
tax bracket rate, in order to prevent 
corporate income from escaping taxa- 
tion. 

The exemption of the first $5,000 cor- 
porate income from this tax is designed 
to encourage the establishment of small 
business firms. Application of the with- 
holding tax (see paragraph two) pre- 
vents income of small enterprises, how- 


ever, from escaping taxation. 


Enact a Single Corporate Surtax 

Rate (Withholding Tax) to Agree 

with the First Surtax Bracket 

Rate (Present Rate 20 Per Cent) 
of Individuals 


Repeal the following corporate surtax 
rates: 10 per cent on the first $25,000, 
22 per cent on the next $25,000, 16 per 
cent On income in excess of $50,000. 
This can be considered in effect as a 
corporate withholding tax on dividends 
the same as the present withholding ar- 
rangement on salaries and wages. No 
specific exemption is provided; however, 
the surtax net income is computed after 
ceduction of the standard corporate nor- 
mal (franchise) tax under paragraph 


one, 


Allow a credit to Individual Stock- 
holders in Their Personal Returns 
for the Surtax Paid by the Corpora- 
tion Under Paragraph (2), on 
Dividend Distributions 


This credit eliminates all double taxa- 
tion except the standard normal (fran- 
chise) tax. In effect, the corporation 
withholds the tax on income distributed 
to the shareholder and the shareholder 


takes credit for the tax in his personal 


TO SIMPLIFY CORPORATION TAXES 


return. Under this proposal the small 
taxpayer is treated exactly the same as 
the taxpayer in the highest bracket. Both 
receive the same credit regardless of the 
amount of the dividends received or in- 
come from other sources. Thus the in- 
come from dividends of small taxpayers 
in our American corporations is placed 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, and larger 
taxpayers are current in their taxes on 
dividends to the extent of their first 
bracket rate. 


Repeal the Present Declared Value 

Excess Profits Tax on Income in 

Excess of 10 Per Cent of Annual 
Capital Stock Tax Declarations 


This tax produces very little revenue, 
requires a number of adjustments in 
tax return and is a source of irritation 
to corporate taxpayers since the income 
of the corporation must be estimated in 
advance. The repeal is suggested also 
in the interest of simplification. 


Abolish the 2 Per Cent Penalty Tax 
Imposed for Filing Consolidated 
Corporate Income Tax Returns 


This penalty produces revenue of less 
than $100 million and only complicates 
the present income tax structure for 


corporations. 


Abolish the Requirement that Cor- 

porations Include in Gross Income 

15 Per Cent of the Dividends 

Received from Other Domestic Cor- 
porations 

This proposal is made in the interest 

of simplification and to eliminate an- 


other duplication in taxes. 


Abolish the Excess Profits Tax Not 
Later Than a Year After Termina- 
tion of the War or Sooner, If Our 
Revenue Requirements Warrant it 





would favor a strong corporation as 
against a weak one, an old established 
company as opposed to a young enter- 
prise requiring all of its earnings in the 


business until it is well established. 


Such a system would influence corporate 
management to pay larger dividends 
than are warranted, to avoid taxes. This 
country had an unfortunate experience 


with an undistributed profits tax during 


the years 1936 and 1937. It was promptly 
repealed by Congress as unworkable 
and most undesirable. 

In order to avoid tax penalties during 


(continued on page 10) 
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What Tale 










HE transition of 


industry and 

transportation from war to peace 
draws nearer with every yard of the 
United Nations’ advance toward Ber- 
lin, and both business men and inves- 
tors in securities take precedents into 
account when they are planning for the 
future. 

Industrial planning seeks to avoid a 
repetition of the events which followed 
the armistice in 1918. Men are striving 
hard to prevent a repetition. 

It might be said, however, after a 
look at the tabular record below, that 
investors would look at precedent some- 
what differently. Investors like a con- 
tinuity of dividends and this they had 
in large measure during the 5 years 
after Germany succumbed the first 
time. The table deals only with old- 
Nevertheless, it }s 


established stocks. 


representative of 1918-1923 because, 
back there, the number of issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange was 
far less than it is today. Dividends in 
those years were not only persistent but 
also reasonably large in dollars in spite 
of a notable disturbance of industry 
and transportation during the five-year 
stretch, 
What happened was this-— 


In 1919 business plunged out of the 


Do Dividends Tell 
As Aftermath of War? 


manacles of war-time shortages and 


rose rapidly, to the accompaniment of 


rising goods’ prices. 


prices, in fact, that a considerable sec- 


So buoyant were 


tion of American business did a bit of 
speculating in commodities, with the 
result that when the early, naturally 
hasty purchases of goods and materials 
by manufacturers and individual con- 
sumers slackened off, commodities of 
many categories went down. A sharp 
business depression began in late 1920 


and continued through most of 1921. 
History Repeated 


The interval, marking a brisk expan- 
sion and subsequent reaction, after- 
ward was added to charts showing the 
prevalence of similar “primary booms 
and slumps” after other wars; and busi- 
ness executives keep a wary eye on post- 
World War I episodes as they plan 
ways to cold-shoulder past experience 
this time. 

Stockholders, examining the tabled 
stocks, might wish that some phases of 


the 1919-1921 precedent could be guar- 





CASH DIVIDENDS IN LAST YEAR OF A 
WORLD WAR AND AFTERWARD 


— Six Year Record, 1918-1923 — 


Common Stock 
Atchison, Top. & St. Fe 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
American Can 
American Sugar & Refining 
Amer. Tel and Tel 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Bethlehem Steel “B” 
Consol. Gas of N. Y. 
Elec. Storage Battery 
Electric 
General Motors 
Great Northern Pfd 
Inter. Harvester 
Kresge (S.S.) 
National Biscuit 
New York Air Brake 
New York Central 
Southern Pacific 
Texas Company 
Union Pacific 
United Fruit 
United States Rubber 
United States Steel 
Westinghouse Electric 
Woolworth, F. W. 


General 


(In Dollars Per Share) 


1918 19] 
6 6 
§ 8 
8 9 
10 8. 
4 5 
8 ba 
12 12 
1.50 6 
5 5 
?0 10 
5 5 
6 6 
10 10 
10 10 
& 10 
ae , 
16 6 
3.50 3 
8 8 


(1) Based on number of shares prior to 


9 


oy 


1920 1921 1922 1923 
6 6 6 6 
2 4 4 4 
— — —— 5 
7 oe — a 
& 8.50 9 9 
12 12 12 12 
5 5 5 » 
7 7 7.50 5 
10.50 12 (1)12 4 
8 8 8 8 

(1)13 l 50 1.20 
7 i 5.25 5 
6.50 6 5 5 
6 6 Z 8 
7 7 i 3 
10 b25 - 2 


A 
a 
a 

i 

yu 

ay 

— 


6 6 6 6 
4.75 3 3 3 
10 10 10 10 
11.50 10 s 10 
. 4 —- —, 
5 5 5 52> 
4 4 4 4 
8 8 10 8 


a split-up. 








Capital Changes and Stock Dividends 1918-23 


CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. OF N. Y.: stock split 2 for 1, 1g22—ELECTRIC 
STORAGE BATTERY: stock split 4 for 1, 1922—GENERAL ELECTRIC: 4 


per cent stock dividend each year, 1918-1921; 2 per cent in common stock and 


5 per cent paid in Cumulative Special Stock, 1922; 5 per cent in Cumulative 


Special Stock, 1g22 GENERAL MOTORS: stock split 10 tor I. 1020: 


1, share 


of no-par stock to holders of S100 par stock; 3 40 share stock dividend on no-par 


stock, 1972200—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER: 12) per cent stock dividend, 


1920; 4 per cent stock dividends, 1921 


S. S. KRESGE: 54 per cent stock dividend, 1921; 33 1 
NATIONAL BISCUIT: stock split 4 tor 1, 1922 
after split—NEW YORK AIR BRAKE: stock split 2 for 1, 
COMPANY: shares increased and new 


>>: 


2 per cent stock dividends, 162 73— 
3 3 stock dividend, 192 2-— 
22, with 75 per cent stock dividend 


1922—T EXAS 


shares offered Lo stockholders for sub- 


scription; 10 per cent stock dividend, 1g721—UNITED FRUIT: 100 per cent stock 


dividend, 1tg20—U. S. RUBBER: 12! 


per cent stock dividend, 1920—F. W. 


WOOLWORTH: 20 per cent stor k dividend, 1920. 





anteed for a period after either half ot 
the present world conflict shall be com 
pleted, with attention fastened primar 
ily upon the European half. The. sta- 
tistics, moreover, do not begin to tell 
the dividend story of a significant 5 
years. The sturdy dividends of the sev- 
eral years are only the cash dividends 
disbursed. Study of the additional data, 
concerning dividends paid in stock, and 
the stock split ups (considered to be 
special dispensations of profitable im 
port, as they sometimes were, market- 


wise) added to returns on capital. 


Dividend Elements 


Offhand, it might be thought that 
profits accumulated in war-time had 
enabled management to reward stock 
holders for years to come. The fact of 
it was somewhat different, although 
the ratios of profits on war production 
to production costs and to invested capi 
tal were substantially higher during 
World War I than they have been un 
der price control in World War IL. 


Taxes on corporate profits, on the other 


hand, were lower on the former occa 
sion and this factor did aid the profit 


situation. 


Another economic element of tar 


greater significance that 


immediate 


profits had to do with the machinery 
tor making profits. A great many cor- 
porations advanced between Igi4 and 
igiS to the peak of their development 
up to that ume and did so quickly. In- 
dustrial growth proceeded apace with 
war production; new plants were built, 
old ones were re-designed or scrapped, 
new skills were perfected, new prod- 
ucts were devised. Collaterally, new 
markets were opened up abroad. 

By 19tg, the managements of a host 
of corporations could contemplate large 
uncapitalized resources and reserves. 
Because these balance sheet items  re- 
mained uncapitalized, the stock issues 
of many corporations were relatively 
small and because of this situation, even 
moderate earnings permitted dividend 
payments . . . dividends sizeable in the 
number of dollars involved as com- 
pared with those being paid today by 
the same companies. 

In considering precedents and trying 
to draw lessons from them, investors 
now contemplating peace have to take 
the foregoing into their reckoning. The 
stock dividends of 1919-1922, as did 
many others subsequently voted, rep- 
resented the capitalization of accumu- 
lated assets, earning power and so on. 


Stock issues in the hands of the public 


were increased thereby. The holder of 
100 shares of National Biscuit Com- 
pany in 1913, for example, now holds 

if he kept the original block—7oo 
shares. General Motors shares have 
been multiplied several times over since 
igtS through stock dividends and stock 
splits. Other illustrations could be cited. 

Looked at from the angle of dividend 
payments, holders of stocks during the 
6 years covered by the table are receiv- 
ing more on their shares in many in- 
stances than they did in that period; 
provided, again, that they retained 
them. The dividend per share has de 
clined but they own many more shares. 
It cannot be overlooked, however, that 
the corporations which capitalized ac- 
cumulated assets in 1918-1923, and later 
by issuing stock, now have to earn 
greater aggregate profits in order two 
pay the smaller dividends (in dollars) 
than they did before such capitalization 
occurred. 

The precedent which the tabulation 
emphasizes is the sturdy front which 
dividends presented during the transi- 
tion to peace after World War I. Cor- 
porate earnings received a jolt in 1921, 
but, in nearly all of the stocks pay- 
ments went right along; some, in fact, 
were increased and few of the 25 re- 
ceded sharply. How far the precedent 
might be applied with peace after Ger- 
many caves in, or after both Germany 
and Japan are overpowered and a new 
peace arrives, is a moot question in the 
light of industrial facts; but, at the 
least, experience after the other war 
provides ground for research among 
individual stocks. Peace and a great 
business transition certainly in the light 
of the past provides no threat, of them- 
selves, to dividend stability. 

The railroads were heavily depreciated 
as to rolling stock and roadbed main- 
tenance; they faced large capital out- 
lays. Yet the full 6 years beginning 
with rg18 saw dividends well main- 


tained by the prominent lines. 


Aa = ma 





Changed 
of Publie 


CRUTINY of the position of pub- 
lic utility stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange affords ground 
for comment of a kind which, a year 
ago, Many inquirers into this class of 
securities would hardly have attempted. 
A little more than a year ago, statis- 
tics were published in Tue Excuance 
showing that operating and holding 
company preferred stocks had advanced 
In price from 31.6 per cent to 262 per 
cent in 12 months, while advances of 
common stocks in the same period had 
extended from 32.2 per cent to 388.9 per 
cent. In view of such substantial gains, 
it could be reasoned that much favor- 
able news about the group had been 
“discounted,” with an extensive reac- 
tion logically to be expected. 

As the accompanying table indicates, 
the contrary was what actually hap- 
pened between August 1, 1943, and the 
same 1944 date. Prices either gained 
further ground or acted to consolidate 
previous advances. In some instances 
the price movement was more em- 
phatic than in the preceding 12 months 
of strong utility markets. 

Prices and dividends of the table, 
notably in case of preferred stocks, de- 
note a marked change of sentiment to- 
ward a roster of securities which not so 
long ago stood in rather low repute 
with investors; rather, the prices of 
many disclose an altered sentiment 
while the dividends distributed in 1943 
explain in part why sentiment changed. 
Disbursements last year have been 
maintained on into this year, speaking 
collectively. Although 4 holding com- 
pany preferreds of the tabulation paid 


nothing last year, others shored up a 


previously wobbly state of sentiment 






































































































































toward them by continuing the rates of 


1942 or increasing them. 
Looking Abead 


The statistics supply material for 
study, looking into the post-war. As 
background, a matter for cogitation 
rests in the field of taxation. 

The Revenue Act of 1942 contained 
provisions which had a realistic effect 
upon utility imposts of 1943 and, pre- 
sumably, upon the prices of many 
stocks. To mention one alteration of 
older taxation procedures: the law per- 
mitted all corporations previously al- 
lowed to consolidate earnings for excess 
profits tax purposes to file, also, con- 
solidated normal and surtax returns: 


and it permitted the deduction of pub- 


Situation 
Utilities 


lic utility operating preferred stock divi- 
dends from surtax net income. 

The utility industry was, incidentally, 
the largest beneficiary under the con- 
solidated earnings proviso because of its 
preponderence of holding companies. 
This prominence may, or may not, have 
become somewhat less pronounced this 
last year because of progress made in 
breaking up holding concerns in ac- 
cordance with the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1937. Much re- 
mains to be done under this Act, offer- 
ing the investor and trader for capital 
gains an opportunity to display alert- 
ness in research as the utility prospect 


unfolds itself. 


Taxation Watched 


Furthermore, in the operating com- 
pany field the present discussion of 
post-war corporate tax provisions 1s 
bringing forward partisans of low cor- 
porate taxes which would have a bear- 
ing upon the state of free net earnings 
among utilities as well as other cor 
porations. 

The statistics reveal that dividend 
vields on many of the preferred issues, 
and a number of the common stocks as 
well, measure up well along side of run- 
of-the-mill industrial equities. High 
yields, in fact, are presented by several 
holding company preferreds. Neverthe- 
less, examination of underlying factors 
would show that something besides 
cash dividends has tended to bolster 
prices. A speculative flavor has been 
pronounced among utilities since war 
production enlarged the demand _ for 
electric energy, transportation and_ so 


on because of an element holding over 





from the twilight days of the 1930's. 
This has grown out of an accumulation 
of dividends in arrears which, on stocks 
with a “cumulative dividend” proviso 
in the indenture, frequently arouses 
speculator anticipation. 

Some Arrearages 


As of January 1 last, the dividend 
arrearage on American Power & Light 
$6 preferred amounted to $25.57!4; on 


Commonwealth & Southern $6 pre- 


ferred to $26.25; on Electric Power & 
Light $7 and $6 preferreds to $68.71 
and $58.go, respectively; on Standard 
Gas & Electric $7 prior preferred to 
$62.65. The 20 preferred issues of the 
table represent only a section of listed 
utility preferreds on the Stock Ex- 
change; the statistical manuals would 


disclose which 
backed-up dividends to stockholders. 
The that 


comparatively few public utility com- 


many others 


owe 


researcher would discover 


panies, either in 1943 or 1944 to date, 
have made inroads upon their arrear- 
ages where they exist. The table shows 


that 


not all of them have as 


vet re- 


turned to their stipulated annual divi- 
dends, leaving the matter of arrearages 


to unfold itself as 


post-war business 


develops. 

Furthermore, stocks are to be found 
in the tabulation which are exceptions 
to the whole in respect to payments. 
American Power & Light $6 cumulative 
preferred, for example, paid $3.37% 
in 1942 and nothing in 1943. Electric 
Power & Light $7 cumulative preferred 
paid $1.05 in 1942 and nothing in 1943. 
In contrast, Commonwealth & South- 
ern $6 cumulative preferred distributed 
$4.75 in 1943, as compared with $1.50 
In 1942. 

Lending color to holding company 
preterred issues as media for the pur- 
suit of capital gains are steps yet to be 
taken in the application of the Holding 
Company Act of 1935 to certain corpo- 
rations. It could be soundly reasoned 
that the expectation of “hidden values,” 
to be uncovered as the “death sentence” 
clause of the Act was applied had much 
to do with the rise of public utility 
stocks in 1942; also in 1943, with the 
horizon not yet dimmed. 


In the process of revamping the util- 
ity situation, some of the great holding 
concerns were directed under laws and 
regulation to dispose of the securities of 
certain of their operating companies. 
During the earlier and intermediate 
stages of such divestments, the resultant 
market for operating company securi- 
ties registered higher values than were 
considered probable during the dismal 
1930's. Inversely, this event reacted to 
the price benefit of the holding com- 
panies, convincing not a few stockhold- 
ers of the latter that they would be bet- 
ter off than they had expected to be. 

Thus, a second speculative stimulus 
was applied to holding company pre- 
ferred and common stocks, which, as 
the market record discloses, was not 
overlooked by new pursuers of capital 
gains. 

But for seekers of dividend returns, 
the payments, recently and current, of 
many listed public utility issues sup- 
plies material for the study of income 
accounts and balance sheets on a far 
more stable basis than was possible in 


the 1930's. 





12 MONTHS’ PRICE CHANGES AND DIVIDEND RECORDS OF REPRESENTATIVE PUBLIC 
UTILITY STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


PREFERRED 








COMMON 
1943 1943 
Price % Divi- Price % Divi- 
Issue 9 1/43 9 1/44 Change dend Issue 9/1/43 9/1/44 Change dend 
Amer. Power & Light Co., 36 Cum.... 10% 57% 12.2% — American Power & Light............ 2% 3% + 13.6% —_ 
Amer. Water Works & Elec. Co., 36 Ist 851. 97% 13.7 $6.00 Amer. Water Wks. & Elec........... 61 95% - 48.1 —_— 
Cleveland Elec. IHlum. Co., $4.50 113% 114% + 0.4 4.50 Columbia Gas & Elec..............:. 3% 4% - 22.6 $0.10 
Columbia G. & E., 6% “*A”........ 70O™% 85 20.6 6.00 Commonwealth Edison ............. 26% 27% + 4.7 1.40 
Com. & Sou. Corp., 836 Cum......... 67% 86% + 27.1 4.75 Consolidated Edison, N. Y.........-.-- 22% 24% + 10.0 1.60 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Ine. RD I ond oiarecacae 4.41416 cle wee 20%, 205% -+ 1.2 1.20 
BS Cam ..ee reece cececcecees 104% 107 2-4 5-00 Electric Power & Light............. 1% 5% + 79 _ 
Consumers Power Co., $4.50 Cum.... 102% 110 7.6 1.50 icatiieann. MNS Bartle... ce-scc-s0.00 6% 15% +120.0 ale 
Electric Power & Light Corp., $7 Cum. a 36 r 24.7 —s Federal Light & Traction........... 15% 165%, + 5.6 1.50 
Engineers Public Service Co., 85 Cum. 81% 101 T 33.9 apie Gone Cai Fe Wisk C0. Bice vewccscas 15% 3% -+107.7 _ 
Tne Tae Ss ee Se, OF fo = vi seid Houston Lighting & Power.......... 59% 67% + 13.9 3.60 
Gen. Gas & Elec. Corp., 86 Cum. “A” 100 136% —_ ee ae ee 6% 6% + 19 a 
ee Che ee OS coe, ..- Se Te a NN eA Ia coer vancnsecneen 29% 33 10.9 2.00 
en Aan Se SH Se Cd SG = = eee DON MRE Nek cennscnevsxanees 11% 45% + %6 3.00 
Puente Hesere Y. &. S405 Com. 1K 180 r — Peoples Gas Light & Coke..........- 57% 63% + 97 1.00 
PMadsiphie Ce., 96... -.06.00+ +++ = | 6 o ES o Plilladciphia Elec. oo0c6cssresscese 19% 20 + 2.6 1.40* 
Public Service Corp. of N. J., 85 Cum. 89% 98 +t 9.2 5.00 Public Service of N. J.....csccccces 14% 17% r 37.9 1.00 
a 120% 117% — 2.6 = Southern Cal. Edison..............: 23% 25 + 6.4 1.50 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co., Southern Natural Gas..........+-+4+5 14% 16% 12.1 1.25 
Oe Ce PHP oc ccssciaoncve 32% 69% +114.6 a Cet Cas. ok. oe eo Sees esie sis 1% 1% 10.0 —_ 
United Corp., $3 Cum.............- 3134 36% - 16.3 1.00 
West Perm Elec. Co.. 7% Cum... 95% 104% t 9.2 7.00 *$0.80 before re-classification; $0.60 after re-classification. 
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IGHT years have passed since the 

American securities market left 
the precincts afforded by the interplay 
of forces which shape prices under nor- 
mal economic influences. 

Since common stocks reached in 
1936-37 the price peaks resultant from a 
period of business recovery after the de- 
pression of 1931-35, the market has at 
no time been free of the shadows of 
war. War for a time was distant, and 
investors and traders for capital gains 
had ignored two other wars as eco- 
nomic influences — Italy’s attack on 
Ethiopia in 1935 and the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities in 1937. The Spanish civil 
war, starting in mid-1936, had also 
failed to dent domestic absorption in 
industrial events at home. 

But the course of average stock mar- 
ket prices causes the observer to wonder 
whether, sub-consciously, market fol- 
lowers were not already sensing in 
1936-37 the threat which stood so close 
to the entire world. Although prices 


back there, as traced by the industrial 
stock averages of Dow, Jones & Co., 
were substantially higher than they 
have been this year, an apparently sig- 
nificant state of mind can be detected 
in retrospect ...a state of mind parallel 
with that seen in the market in recent 


months, arising from a different base. 


Watchful Waiting 

Reference to the chart on this page 
will show that, for months on end in 
1936-37, investment and trading senti- 
ment stood poised, apparently waiting. 
Proceeding on the chart to the record 
of 1942-44, the same poised, alert, watch- 
ful situation is to be seen. 

This position of public sentiment to- 
ward stock market prices is traced 
through the narrowed—and narrowing 
—range between monthly high and low 
prices. Whether reluctance to buy and 
sell freely impelled the moderate 
swings from high to low, or vice versa, 


because of apprehension of coming tur- 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, NW. Y. cms 


moil, as retrospect suggests, the chart 
shows the effect of caution plainly be- 
tween August, 1936, and August, 1937. 
True, stocks then stood on a plateau as 
compared with those of August, 1944 
(continuing into September) and from 
that elevation their succeeding move- 
ment was sharply downward. The de- 
cline continued through the succession 
of United Nations’ disasters, including 
Pearl Harbor, the fall of the Philip- 
pines and Singapore; and relief to se- 
curities market sentiment came only 
with the Battle of Midway and_ the 
British attack on the borders of Egypt. 

The incidence of war reversals caused 
substantial price reactions. The suc- 
ceeding progress of victories for the 
United Nations brought about extensive 
recoveries. The particular purpose of 
the chart is, however, to depict the state 
of sentiment on the borders of war and 
on the borders of peace—at least peace 
in Europe. 


During past peace-time markets it 








has been not 


Dow, 


Jones industrial average to pass through 


unusual tor the 
a range of g to 10 points monthly dur- 
ing a strong upward movement, and of 
12 to 18 points in a price retreat. These 
are some of the monthly swings. re- 
corded from August, 1936, to the same 
point In 1937— 

August, 8.3 points; September, 4.493 
December, 6.33; February, 1937, 4.28; 
May, 1937, 8.84 points. The high of July 
1937 Was only 15.51 points lower than 
the high of August, 1936, although the 
early Summer of 1937 saw general busi- 
ness considerably contracted in contrast 
with the good business year of 1936. 
From August, 1938, through July, 1939, 
there were months of narrowed ranges, 
but generally the spreads were consider- 
able— 

September, 1938, 13.17 points; De- 
cember, 4.37 points; March, 1939, 20.443 
July, 1939, 12.98 points. From August, 
July, 1941, the 


ranges narrowed down, and _ they re- 


i940, through price 
mained rather narrow until in April, 
1942, just before the loss of the Philip- 
pines; the lowest point of the eight 
years under survey—g2.g2—was reached 
Dow, stock 


range of about 10 points for the month. 


amid a 


Jones industrial 


Thereafter, with confidence in war 
results beginning to turn upward from 
a state of depression, average prices 
rose, interrupted only transiently by the 
fall of Mussolini July, 1943, 


saw a price range of nearly 10 points. 


which 


Since that month, monthly ranges have 
become narrow, indeed, 

Here are some of the spreads between 
high and low of late 
19Q43— 


August, 1942, 2.75 points; November, 


Ig42, ON Into 


’ 


3.20; February, 1943, 5.04; April, 5.75; 
June, 4.50. 


emotions accompanying the eclipse of 


After the jolt to market 
Mussolini in July, 1943, the range re- 
sumed its tendency 
354; 
3.23; May, 5.18; July, 4.92 points. 


. October, 1943, 


December, 5.56; February, 1944, 


It the narrow ranges of average prices 
depicted watchful waiting over a grow- 
ing turmoil in the world in 1936-37, the 
current sluggish movements may fairly 
be thought to reflect investor caution 
about pending but unmeasured events. 
The return of peace, with the vast read- 
justments entailed, comes nimbly into 
mind as the mental damper laid upon 
investing and trading. But what ele- 
ments of peace? 

Does caution growing out of prob- 
lems hinged on the keeping of the 
peace promote a_ side-lines position 
among market participants? Or doubts 
about taxes and corporate profits after 
taxes in early post-war years? Or hesi- 
tation to buy securities and hold them 
because of fears lest an expanded plant 
capacity produce too sharp competition 
among producers? Or the cost of the 
war, arousing thoughts of continued 


heavy taxation? 


Matter for Study 


Such questions have the effect of 
making investor study more intense, 
which is the purpose of this article. To 
the 


mention market 


course of stock 
averages is to present the commonplace 
to close followers of securities; but the 
citation offers material for other poten- 
tial investors to ponder. The common- 
place might be extended to mention of 
the position of the averages as of a date 
this month . . . 146.99 on September 10. 
That is to be contrasted with the high 
of 169.55 of September eight years ago. 
The market basis is considerably lower 
now than when sentiment was being 
tinged by vague apprehensions of war 
to come, but, leaving aside the ques- 
tions of peace, it might be argued that 
present economics, by themselves, ex- 
plain the present scale of share prices. 

For example, a great many standard 
common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, are yielding the in- 
vestor less than 3! on his 


per cent 


money, even at current prices. Again, 


a great many companies with large or- 
ders for products yet to be manutac- 
tured, face the certainty of extensive 
the 


cancellations when 


shall 


plus high wage rates after the war have 


war pre ssure 


ease off. Logical tax schedules 
an anticipatory bearing upon the prices 


of stocks. The level of prices in 


pe- 
riod of relative market inertia, which is 
what protracted narrow price ranges 
signify, supplies no indication within 
itself of the next transition . . . whether 
toward a higher or a lower level. 

At the same time, however, long- 
extended narrow ranges between high 
and low prices indicate plainly enough 
that holders of stocks are not anxious 
sellers. They are merely waiting for 


fundamental show 


developments to 
their incipient beginnings—the stuff of 
which investment research is made. 

It is obvious to any investor that such 
research comprises much more than 
studies of broad price trends, surround- 
ing the composite fluctuations of a 
group of stocks. The movement of an 
individual stock among the group upon 
which an average price is based can be 
—and often is—sharply in variance 
with the average. Pushing outward 
from the average, research seeks the is- 
sue which promises to act differently 
from the average. The average, at best, 
is only a guide to tendencies; while the 
Dow, Jones industrial average was reg- 
istering narrow ranges in 1936-37 Over 
interval, and during 
1942-44 to 


issues were stronger than the average. 


a considerable 


much of date, individual 

Of 20 common stocks taken in alpha- 
betical order from a recent day’s tabu- 
lation of transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change (including issues in which 500 
shares or more changed hands), four 
revealed a range of more than 15 points 
since January 1; eight of more than to 
points and thirteen of more than 8 
points actual points as contrasted 
with the weighted “points” of the stock 


average. 


Net Earnings Disclose Heavy Burden of Taxes 
on Corporate Gross Profits 


HE addition of 7 groups of com- 
panies listed on the New York 

Stock Exchange to the 17 which were 
reported upon in these columns last 
month changes the downward trend of 
net income only slightly, as compared 
with the same six months’ period of 
1043. The decline recorded by 567 cor- 
porations (393 were tabled in Tue Ex- 
cHANGE for August) was 1.4 per cent, 
whereas the showing of the smaller 
number was a .3 per cent recession. 

Too few half-yearly statements had 
been made public last month to be rep- 
resentative of these groups: amusement, 
leather, rubber, shipbuilding and oper- 
ating, tobacco, foreign concerns and 
United States companies operating 
abroad. They are now included. Al- 
though many groups disclose a decline 
from the first half of 1943, no less than 
46 per cent of the companies involved 
did better than a year before. Tax im- 
posts and somewhat higher costs of 
operation were reflected in the earnings’ 
trend, and it is to be presupposed that 
a smaller volume of production, because 
of “cut-backs” in war production and 
inability to get raw material and suth- 
cient labor, had some weight in the 
statistics, 

Nevertheless, statisticians would find 
a decline of no more than 1.4 per cent 
hardly unsettling in view of the heavy 
taxes and other handicaps upon net in- 
come. It may be of interest to note, how- 
ever, that for the first half of 1942, a 
total of companies about too less than 
is here reported upon had a net income 
of $1,347,261,000, against $1,536,757,000 
in the tabulation on this page. 

As daily trade news had suggested 
during the half-year, the petroleum 
group, with all except 3 of the 37 listed 


companies included, scored the largest 


33-5 per 


percentage of earnings 
cent. None of the other rosters were 
within reaching distance of this exhibit. 
The automotive group’s gain of 10.9 per 
cent was accompanied by details, show- 
ing that each company made a profit, 
although 21 of the 52 concerns did not 


do as well as in 1943. 


Movie Profits 


Some surprise might be attached to 
the fact that 4 of the 11 amusement 
companies in the report fell behind their 
1943 showing and the increase of net 
income for the group was no more than 
2.5 per cent, Sull, allowance needs to be 
made for the fact that a year ago the 


moving picture concerns were swelling 


their receipts rapidly at the same time 
that an accumulation of box-office in- 
take in certain foreign countries was 
being transferred to the home offices in 
America. 

The addition of 22 railroads to last 
month’s report for the group not only 
increased the earnings’ showing by 
nearly one-third but also reduced the 
percentage of decline; last month’s tab- 
ulation showed a recession from a year 
ago of 31.5 per cent, compared with 
26.6 per cent in the current. statistics. 
The public utilties, with 32 out of 48 
listed companies reporting, noted a 
fairly steady earnings’ front, the reces- 
sion being no more than 6 toths of 1 


per cent. 





NET INCOME OF 567 COMPANIES HAVING 
COMMON STOCK LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE, FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1944 


—By Industrial Groups— 


No. Showing Per Cent 
Number Number Improvement Estimated Change in 
Reporting Showing (1944 vs. Group Net Income 

Industry To Date Net Profit 1943) Group Net Income (1944 vs. 1943) 
Amusement... . . II ll 7 $  35.551.000 + 2.5% 
Automobile . 2... . (52 52 31 144.401.000 -10.9 
Building ree 17 14 15.890,000 ~ 7.6 
Business & Office Equip. 6 6 6 12.369.006 +11.2 
Chemical: «. . . « Af 47 20 129.491.000 ~ 4.5 
Electrical Equip... . 14 14 7 12.904.000 + 2.8 
Puiterial.s . cw ss ss B 23 11 35.023.000 — 
We che Se eS 36 2 80,813.600 - 1.1 
eS a mee 8 3 6.131.000 — 5.9 
Machinery & Metals. . 63 63 27 $7.175.000 — 1.0 
re 27 13 16.384.000 — 9.1 
Paper & Publishing . . 18 18 1] 17.761.000 2.3 
Petroleum .... . 34 34 28 252.839.000 +33.5 
Mallvesd . 2... 1 sc s SB 50 1] 251.936.000 —26.6 
Retail Merchandising . 3 32 15 $1.139,000 + 0.7 
ee } 4 2 19.797.000 — 4.8 
Shipbldg. & Oper. . . 4 } 2 3.207.000 — 6.4 
Steel. Iron & Coke ~ 29 5 83.189.000 — 9.9 
TAME ys: x oe wt ce, 18 7 15.98 4.000 — 0.2 
pene = 3s & aw sa SS 6 3 2.500.000 — 4.3 
Utilities 2. ss se we 8 3] 7 208.833.000 — 0.6 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 5 5 3 2.107.000 —12.0 
Foreign Companies . . 5° 5 l 20.629.000 —11.5 
Other Companies . . 16 lo 7 20.704.000 — 1.3 
All Companies . . . 567 556 263 $1.536.757.000 — 1.4 


* Canadian companies only. 














Plan to Simplify 
Corporate Taxes 


(continued from page 2) 


the brief period the law was in effect, 
thousands ot corporations which could 
not afford to pay dividends in cash, 


made payments in bonds and 


notes, 
preferred stocks. Based upon existing 
individual tax rates, such a provision 
would leave thousands of taxpayers 
absolutely unable to pay taxes in cash 


on paper Income. 


The Analysis 


Let us examine the merits of a high 
corporate tax levy, such as the Twin 


Cities group recommends. To begin 
with, corporations are primarily pro- 
ducers of goods. A high tax on the 
corporations would naturally stifle pro- 
duction and limit consumption. Taxes 
are normally included as part of the 
cost of doing business, and are reflected 
in the price of the goods and services. 
Nothing could be more inflationary 
than high corporate taxes in peace times 
unless these high taxes should be accom- 
panied by permanent price and wage 
controls. 

They who ask for higher corporate 
rates in the post-war period are actu- 
ally asking for permanent price and 
wage controls, whether they realize it 
or not. Such a program has no place 
in a free enterprise economy. It is self- 
evident that oftentimes the very interests 
in this country who are most vocal for 
the cause of free ente rprise are the ones 
actually demanding a stronger central 
government with the attendant expand- 
ing bureaucracy. Moreover, a_ high 
corporate tax is downright inequitable 
to the small shareholder. As a partner 
in the business he is entitled to a fair 
share of the profits. Obviously, he is 
not receiving his share at present with 
a combined corporate normal and sur- 


tax rate of 40 per cent, or practically 


+ a8) 


double the first bracket individual rate 
of 23 per cent. 

In the revision of our revenue laws, 
it is important to consider revenue pos- 
sibilities and tax treatment of all types 
of business concerns. It would be a 
serious mistake, for example, to think 
only in terms of the big corporations 
whose shares are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, of which there 
are about 1,120. This compares with 
470,000 corporations filing income tax 
returns, the majority of which are pri- 
vately owned. Our present tax laws 
have virtually stopped dividend distribu- 
tions among a large number of firms 
in this preponderant category. 

Where there are no outside share- 
holders of a corporation or only a 
negligible number, there is a tendency 
not to pay dividends under our present 
tax structure. For example, at present 
rates, Federal income taxes take a mini- 
mum of $4,602 from a sole shareholder 
of a corporation with a net income of 
$10,000 after earnings are distributed 
at present rates, and $2,600 where earn- 
ings are not distributed (based upon the 
taxpayer having other income to offset 
family and 


exemption dependency 


credits). 


A Puzzling Case 


My attention was called recently to a 
case where a business man encountered 
considerable difficulty selling his share 
holdings in a solely-owned corporation. 
Strange as it may seem, the problem 
arose because the corporation had a 
bank balance of $50,000 more than the 
prospective buyer thought was needed 
to conduct the enterprise. He suggested 
that the seller withdraw this excess 
cash and lower the selling price $50,000. 
It developed that neither the buyer nor 
the seller wanted the cash. They were 
both in the 70 per cent tax bracket and 
the payment of cash dividends would 
shrink the $50,000 to $15,000 after pay- 


ment of taxes. 


Literally thousands of privately owned 
corporate enterprises have gone on 
dividend strike. Indicative of the divi 
dend trend on the part of all corpora 
tions reporting net incomes in recent 
years is the United States Department 
of Commerce record of undistributed 
or retained earnings on page 15. 

Business today does not know from 
year to year whether it is more desirable 
to Operate as a corporation, as a sole 
proprietorship or as a partnership. Un- 
der a permanent tax program the deci- 
sion can be made and recurrent changes 


are not I know of actual 


necessary. 
cases where changes have been made 
from corporation to proprietorship and 
back again, as often as twice in two 
years. This is just an irritant, taking up 
valuable business time in an effort to 
keep taxes at the minimum. 

Great Britain treats shareholders of 
her corporations as partners in the busi- 
ness. This is accomplished by making 
the normal tax rate the same for both 
individuals and corporations. This rate 
at present is 50 per cent. The English 
corporation pays the income tax on its 
earnings at the 50 per cent rate. Then, 
when it pays a dividend, the shareholder 
reports his proportionate share of earn- 
ings and takes credit for the corpora- 
tion tax withheld. 

Assuming the English taxpayer re- 
ceived a dividend of £200, he would 
report £400, or his share of the earn- 
ings, and claim as a credit the standard 
rate of tax paid by the corporation of 
50 per cent, or £200. If, because of 
other deductions and dependency cred- 
its, he had no personal tax liability he 
would be refunded the £200 or the tax 
which the corporation paid on his share 
of the earnings. Those in the higher 
bracket (above 50 per cent) are obliged 
tc pay whatever balance is due in sur- 
taxes on their share of the earnings dis- 
tributed. 

Please do not feel sorry for the English 


(continued on page 14) 
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When Listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
Is Considered... 


Facets For 
Corporate Executives’ 


Information 





This article reproduces a letter from 
Emil Schram, President of the New 
York Stock Exchange, to members 
and allied members. The procedure 
entailed in listing securities issues on 
the Stock Exchange contains elements 
of interest, as frequently expressed 
through inquiries, to both corporation 
officers and individual investors who 
desire to be informed about the ma- 
chinery of the nation’s largest securt- 


ties market. 


HIS letter is prompted by the fact 

that members and allied members 
of the Exchange are inquiring, from 
time to time, with respect to the gen- 
eral qualifications necessary for the list- 
ing of a company’s securities. My pur- 
pose in writing to you is to indicate 
broadly, as a matter of information, the 
process of listing and the standards of 
eligibility which the Exchange has estab- 
lished. 

You will understand, of course, that 
the requisite qualifications for listing 
can only be described in general terms 
and that an exact formula cannot be 
given. An applicant company must, of 


course, possess certain attributes if its 


4 


Scene on Stock 


Exchange Floor 


securities are to qualify for the kind 
of public market which this Exchange 
provides. It has been found, by experi- 
ence, that these attributes are not al- 
ways separable but must be examined 
as a whole. I hope, however, that the 
general information set forth here will 
be helpful in any request for informa- 
tion which you may receive as to the 
essential conditions required for listing 
a company’s securities. May I suggest 
that, where the general terms herewith 
presented need clarification or elabora- 
tion, you communicate with me in 
order that our Department of Stock 
List may supply you with such precise 
information as may be needed with 


respect to particular situations? 


A Summation 


The general qualifications for listing 
may be summarized as follows: 

The company must be a going con- 
cern; it must have substantial assets, 
or demonstrated earning power or both. 
The amount of assets and earnings is 


a most important factor, but the Ex- 


change also attaches importance to such 
questions as the degree of national in- 
terest in the company, its standing in 
its particular field, the character of the 
market for its products or services, the 
relative stability and position of the 
company in its industry, and whether 
or not it is engaged in an expanding 
industry with prospects of maintaining 
or improving its position. Also, the 
company’s securities should have a suf- 
ficiently wide distribution to afford 
reasonable assurance that an adequate 
auction market in the security can be 
conducted. 

The following illustrations are given, 
as a rule of thumb procedure, which 
may be helpful in interpreting the gen- 
eral considerations outlined above: 

From the standpoint of earnings, it 
would be ordinarily expected that the 
company had earned a net in excess of 
$500,000 a year for at least two years 
prior to its becoming engaged in any 
war effort. This rule of thumb would, 
of course, be subject to modification, 


depending upon the extent to which the 





company may be engaged in an ex 
panding industry. The degree of na- 
tional interest in a company may be 
represented by wide distribution of its 
security, or the character of the market 
tor the company’s products. The rela- 
tionship of the applicant’s business to 
that of other companies in the same field 


of activity would also be a criterion. 


Character of the Market 


In relation to the 


distribution of 


common. stock, a minimum of. 1,000 
stockholders would be expected, with a 
reasonable grouping of holdings up to 


The 


market and the price range of a security 


200,000 shares. 


character of the 
prior to its admission to dealings on the 
Exchange would also be 
The 


which are expected for preferred stocks 


a considera- 
tion. distribution characteristics 
and bonds vary considerably from those 
of common stocks and the distribution 


need not be as widespread. 


Optional Method 


Two schedules of listing fees are 
available at the option of an applicant 
company, Schedule A represents a con- 
tinuing fee with an initial payment at 
the time of listing of $50 per 10,000 
shares of stock or fraction thereof; the 
minimum initial fee being $2,000, and a 
continuing annual fee for a period of 
fifteen years of $75 per 100,000 shares, 
the minimum annual fee being $200. In 
the case of companies having more than 
2,000,000 shares outstanding, the con- 
tinuing fee is $50 per 100,000 shares for 
all shares in excess of 2,000,000. 


Schedule B represents a fee of $120 


per 10,000 shares or fraction thereof, 
with a minimum fee of $5,000 at the 
time of listing. Under this schedule 


no continuing fee is payable. However, 
if certain changes take place, such as in 
the name of the corporation, in the 
par value or in the name of the security, 
a further fee amounting to one-quarter 


of the initial fee is payable when such 


changes take place. This is not the 
case under Schedule A. 

In addition to the listing fee, it would 
be necessary for the company to pay 
the cost of printing the listing applica- 
tion, which in the case of an original 
listing would be in the neighborhood 
of $300. It would also be necessary for 
the company to maintain transfer and 
registration facilities in the Borough 
of Manhattan, City of New York, in 
order to facilitate the transaction of 
business. The setting up of these facili- 
ties need not disturb any existing facili- 
ties for the purpose already established 


by the company. 


Agreement on Reports 


At the time of listing, a company is 
required to execute a form of agree- 
ments with the Exchange. The terms 
of these agreements represent good 
business practice. Well-managed com- 
panies, whether listed or unlisted, con- 
form, as a matter of policy, to most 
of the provisions of these agreements. 
Their purpose is to provide that  se- 
curity-holders and the public be ade- 
quately informed concerning the affairs 
of the company. A question which fre- 
quently arises, however, in connection 
with the listing agreements is that relat- 
ing to the publication of interim state- 


ments of earnings. 
Character of Reports 


The Exchange expects a company to 
agree to publish quarterly statements of 
earnings the basis of the same degree 
of consolidation as in the annual report. 
The quarterly statement should reflect, 
as a minimum, estimated earnings both 
before and after Federal income taxes. 
The Exchange urges that these reports 
be published as estimated, subject to 
year-end adjustments and the year-end 
audit of accounts. 

The Exchange recognizes that there 
are problems peculiar to certain types 


of companies which merit consideration 


in relation to the publication of quar- 
terly reports; such, for example, as those 
which are dependent upon long-term 
contracts or upon the growth and sale 
of a crop in an annual cycle. Where 
there are convincing reasons why such 
quarterly reports are impracticable or 
where they would be misleading, the 
Exchange has accepted an undertaking 
to publish semi-annual statements or, 
in certain instances, only annual state- 
ments. 


As to Registration 


In order to be listed on the Exchange 
a company must register under the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934. Where 
a company previously had any security 
registered under the Securities Act of 
1933, the procedure is simplified be- 
cause, under the present rules of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the registration statement or prospectus 
fled under the 1933 Act may serve as 
the basis for registration under the 
1934 Act; and the annual reports re- 
quired under the 1934 Act, are sub- 

(continued on page 14) 





— NEW LISTING — 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


Preferred and Common 
Stock 


Ticker Symbol: JNJ 





TOCKS of this corporation admit- 
New York Stock 


change list comprise 49,500 shares of 


ted to the Ex- 
cumulative second preferred, Series A 
carrying a 4 percent dividend on $100 
par value, and 924,000 shares of com 


mon stock, par $12.50. 





— NEW LISTING — 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


$10,000,000 23, Per Cent 
Debentures, due July 1, 1964 


Ticker Symbol: QO 






ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


= Common Stock, Par SI 


Wi a name descriptive of its 
principal product, the Elastic 
Stop Nut Corporation of America was 
organized in 1934. As events were to 
prove, concentrated efforts on the de- 
velopment and manufacture of an ef- 
fective fastening device had a fortunate 
bearing upon America’s mechanical 
power in World War II. 

To meet a broad demand from the 
aircraft industry, the company has de- 
veloped in addition to its self-locking 
nut, a quarter turn, quick opening, 
Hush-type, spring-lock fastener for cowls 
and similar applications. 

The place which these fasteners have 
attained, notably in war production, is 
evidenced by this recent record of sales: 
1941, $12,077,596; 1942, $25,356,635; 
1943, $42,072,250. 

During the years prior to the was, 
the company made steady progress in 
introducing the elastic stop nut to truck 
fleet operators and to manufacturers of 
railroad, oil field, electrical and mate- 
rials-handling equipment; also pneu- 
matic drills and a great many other 
products in which “positive” fastening 
is important. The company is looking 
forward to numerous applications of 
the fastener on tractors, farm equip- 
ment, buses, railroad rolling stock, fur- 
naces and air conditioning units, and 
household appliances. 

Currently, the elastic stop nut has 
acted to further the production meth- 
ods applied in aircraft manufacture un- 
der forced draft to meet the needs of 
the fighting forces. The fastener has 


contributed to the industry’s produc- 


688,295 Shares 





tion systems whereby sub-assemblies 


are made by many sub-contractors in 
such a way that unit parts can subse- 
quently be assembled by bolted connec- 
tions instead of riveting. 

Elastic stop nuts are made in a wide 
range of sizes and a variety of types 
and materials. Technicalities enter into 
a description of the fastener. In appear- 
ance it is much like any ordinary nut, 
except that at the top (see photo) it has 


an integral unthreaded compression 





Ticker Symbol: ESN 


locking collar. The bolt which is to 
hold the nut enters and impresses. its 
own thread in the undersize collar. The 
collar is thus compressed and grips the 
bolt with a grasp that holds fast against 
vibration and shock. 

On removal from the bolt, the elastic 
collar returns in large degree to its 
original form and thus can be used over 
again with but little reduction in hold- 
ing power. 

Stimulated Demand 


The stimulated utility of the fastener 
on armament as well as aircraft has 
served to familiarize many manufactur 
ers with it; consequently, the company 
is already experiencing an active inter- 
est, looking on to the transition from 
military to peacetime production. Elas- 
tic Stop Nut Corporation engineers are, 


(continued on page 14) 


View of Assembly Floor, Union, N. J., Plant 

























Plan to Simplify 
Corporate Taxes 


(continued from page 10) 
investor, however, or let a normal tax 


Right 


an American investor would 


rate of 50 per cent scare you. 


now many 
like to have the benefit of the English 
treatment of corporate dividends, 
whether he held 10 shares of American 
Telephone and Telegraph or 


block of 


ample, an English taxpayer operating 


a large 
General Motors. As an ex- 
an individually owned corporation, re- 
ceiving a salary in pounds equivalent 
to $6,000 and dividends of $10,000 or 
a total income of $16,000, pays the 
Crown the total of $2,384 based upon 
wartime tax rates. The American busi- 
ness man with the same income pays 
$5,381, or more than double. The differ- 
ence is “double taxation.” This example 
is comparable in all respects except that 
the United States corporation is subject 
to a combined normal and surtax rate 
of 40 per cent vs. a 50 per cent normal 


corporate tax rate in Great Britain. 
Some Objections 
The 


there is a correlation between the indi- 


British system works because 
vidual income tax rate and the corporate 
tax rate. It has been suggested that we 
allow in personal returns a credit of 


(continued on page 15) 


When Listing on 
Stock Exchange 
Is Considered 


(continued from page 12) 


stituted one for the other as a continu- 
ing procedure, 
W here 


under either the 1933 Act or the 1934 


a company 1s not registered 


Act, reluctance to register has, in some 
This 


due to a misunderstanding of the regis- 


instances, been shown. may be 


tration requirements and, where this 
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reluctance is evident, an Exchange of- 
ficial is always glad to call upon the 
company officials and discuss this or 


any other matter. 


International Mart 


As you know, the Exchange market 
is not only national but also interna- 
tional in scope. Through the main- 
tenance of its standards for listing, its 
standards for membership in the Ex- 
change and the many safeguards which 
it provides, this market enjoys the con- 
fidence of the investing public and of 
the corporations whose securities are 
listed. Most of the leading American 
corporations in practically every indus- 
try will be found to have one or more 
of their securities listed on the Ex- 
change. This in itself not only serves 
to illustrate that the Exchange provides 
the most appropriate market for securi- 
ties which are eligible for listing; it also 
reflects the desire of security-holders, 
potential security-holders and the issu- 


ers for such a market. 


An Auction Market 


Important factors in the relationship 
of the Exchange with the investing 
public and the issuers are that prices 
for securities are competitively estab- 
lished in a free public auction market 
by the greatest possible concentration 
of buyers and sellers; that potential 
security-holders may speedily convert 
cash into securities; that holders may 
convert their securities into cash or 
transfer their capital, as their judgment 
dictates, from one security to another; 
that the amount of securities and the 
prices at which they are bought and 
sold are quickly and widely published 
for all the world to see; that maximum 
collateral value is afforded when loans 
are made; that security-holders are as- 
sured of comprehensive information 
published regularly with respect to the 
companies in which their money is in- 


vested, and that the listed securities are 


readily purchasable and salable in a 
market which is closely supervised. 
The numerous inquiries which the 
Exchange constantly receives in rela- 
tion to listing indicate a desire on the 
part of many companies to have the 
best possible for their securities in order 
that, particularly during the post-war 
period when a great deal of equity 
financing will be needed, they will be 
in a better position to obtain such 
financing, maintain their competitive 
position and provide employment. 
The Department of Stock List wel- 
comes inquiries and is always glad to 
receive and consider them on a con- 
Where 


there is any question as to the eligi- 


fidential and informal basis. 
bility of a security for listing, it is sug- 
gested that you get in touch with me 
or the Department of Stock List prior 
to making any representation to the 
management of a company with respect 
to listing in order to avoid misunder- 
standing. 


. 
Elastic Stop Nut 
° 
Corporation 
(continued from page 13) 
according to the company, cooperating 
with such manufacturers in the design 
of new products and redesigning of old 
ones. 
“Although the resources of our or- 
ganization have been largely concen 
trated on the production of military 


William T. Hedlund, 


president of the company, “we have not 


materiel,” says 
lost sight of post-war opportunities. As 
military requirements decrease, we will 
be in a position to supply the industrial 
and consumer needs which our applica- 
tion engineers have been working on.” 

The corporation’s original plant is 
located at Union, New Jersey. An ad- 
ditional plant, with almost equal ca- 
pacity, was opened at Lincoln, Nebras- 


ka, in 1942. 


To Simplify Corporate Taxes 
and End Double Taxation 


(continued from page 14) 


4) per cent on dividends or the equiv- 
ent of the present combined normal 
id surtax rate on corporate net income. 

This would be objectionable from the 

standpoint that all taxpayers in this 

country with incomes of less than $10,- 

0 would not only escape all taxation 

on their dividends but would be en- 

titled to tax credits or refunds. Under 
these circumstances taxpayers would 

rush to the stock broker to buy divi- 

dend-paying stocks in order to reduce 

or avoid taxes on their salaries or other 
income. This would result in a multi- 
tude of adjustments since about 98 per 
cent of all returns filed for 1943 re- 
ported net income of less than $10,000. 

I doubt very much whether the many 
proponents of this plan to eliminate 
“double taxation” realize this complica- 
tion. The difficulty involved in admin- 
istering such a law would impose 
numerous refunds and adjustments at 
a time when we are attempting to make 
our tax laws more simple. 

Speaking of simplification, Congress 
deliberated long and thoughtfully ear- 
lier this year to simplify our individual 
income tax laws. Many _ individual 
taxpayers may not be cognizant as yet 
of the extent to which Congress has 
gone to make simplification a_ reality. 
It is also not generally appreciated that 
Congress has eliminated the filing of 
regular returns by approximately 


30,000,000,000 individuals, beginning 


next year to afford relief. 

With simplification of individual 
taxes out of the way, Congress has an 
even greater job ahead; (1) to simplify 
corporation taxes; (2) to solve double 
taxation on dividends; (3) to adopt a 
permanent corporate tax program so 
that business may be released from fears 
of an uncertain tax policy in the future. 

The present method of taxing cor- 
porate earnings and again taxing the 
same earnings when they are distrib- 
uted to the shareholder as dividends, 
probably constitutes the main stumbling 
block to a free flow of post-war capital 
into new industry and the expansion of 
old ones. 

Uncertainty and the accompanying 
fear of confiscatory taxes is another 
obstacle. Nothing would generate more 
confidence and initiative than the 
knowledge that corporation taxes would 
only be changed-in the post-war period 
to meet the revenue needs of the na- 
tion, instead of being subject to polit- 
ical considerations existing from day 
to day between “pressure groups” labor, 
business, farmers and the rest. If the 
future tax pattern is assured, capital 
will venture forth in increasing 
amounts. If not, we are likely to find 
ourselves operating in a static economy 
without the required national income 
to support the obligations that have 
been war-created, 


In a sincere effort to be of assistance 





Year Net Income of All Corporations 
Reporting Net Income 

1938 $4,041 000,000 

1939 5.815,000,000 

1940 6,802,000,000 

194] §.853,000,000 

1942 9,289,000,000(b) 

1943 8,850,000,000(b) 

(b) — Treasury Estimates 


Undistributed 
or Retained 


Distributed 
in Dividends 


78 HS 
65 35 
59 

49 51 
43 ] 
44 56 


in contributing to a permanent tax 
program, the accompanying plan is 
offered. 

Enactment of the plan would be sim- 
ple. Congress should consider it with- 
out waiting for the end of the war. 
There would be little or no loss of 
revenue to the Government by enacting 
the program now because any reduc- 
tion in revenue to the Treasury through 
the proposed tax credit to shareholders 
would be more than offset by increased 
revenues resulting from more liberal 
dividends disbursed by large corpora- 
tions, and an avalanche of distributions 
by small individual and family-con- 
trolled corporations, now withholding 


dividends. 
Pay-as-you-go 


The plan places the income from 
dividends of small taxpayers on a pay- 
as-you-go basis since the corporation 
withholds the tax in their behalf. 
Larger taxpayers would be current in 
their taxes on dividends to the extent 
of their first bracket rate the same as 
the present withholding on salaries and 


wages. 





Analyst of Tax 
Problems 


George E. Barnes, author of the 
accompanying article, is a mem- 
ber of the Taxation Committee of 
the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce, and an early advocate of 
the “pay-as-you-go” plan; also of 
the program to dispense with the 
filing of many individual income 
tax returns. A former national 
banker and presently a partner in 
a New York Stock Exchangs 
firm, he serves as a Governor of 
the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms for Illinois, Indiana 


and Wisconsin. 
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7 - oe ae s to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


- discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


SAGINAW, 


| know no 


MICH. 


more than does the 
writer of the article in the August issue 
whether corporate taxes will be 24 per 
before 


1943 


any- 


cent lower and corporation net 


taxes 10 per cent lower than in 


when “X”-year comes along. But, 


tog 


way, such groping into the business 
as your magazine is doing has one saving 
grace; it puts a brake on over-optimism. 
If we don't expect too much by way ot 
tax reduction or high profit margins in 
the probably — competition-ridden early 
vears ol peace, anything we experience in 
excess of expectations will be so much 
“velvet” ... We can be hopetul, I feel, of 


a reasonable decline of taxation (reason 
able in terms of the burdens left by war 
expenditures), and of reasonable profits 
after taxes are paid. To zoom up one’s 
hopes too high in either particular is to 
roughen the recovery road for a hard fall. 


‘. -&... Be 


HORNELL, N. Y. 


If people who put money into stocks 


were all like me, I fear that new enter- 
prises would always lack capital. Charge 
it to conservatism or timidity or plain dis- 
like of 


routes, | must contess that the older cor 


departures from old-established 
porations attract my interest exclusively. 


Hence, such information as your maga- 
zine publishes about ages and rates of 
listed stocks 


unbroken dividends over long periods— 


dividends of especially of 


stand out as the most useful material in 


your columns. Don’t refrain from includ- 
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ing such records from time to time—fre- 
quently, | might selfishly say—for it is 
dificult to find these facts elsewhere with- 
out considerable work. 


F.. 1. 


NEW YORK Ciry 

“To be liquid or not to be!” This para- 
phrase denotes an investor state of mind, 
as applied to cash resources, which seems 
to become more perplexing the nearer 
United Nations’ forces approach Berlin. 
Pockets bulge with money, ditto bank ac- 
counts, and the August common. stock 
averages indicate that there it stays. Does 
this condition denote general caution or 
merely indiflerence to prices and divi- 
dends? Most comment deals with the for- 
mer; my opinion is that too many people 
with “investable” funds, or resources 
which in other days they would have 
taken a chance with for market returns 
are indifferent. Instead of education being 
more widespread about securities, it is 
even less than it was before 1930. Perhaps 
I might say “publicity” instead of “educa 
tion.” At any rate, the approach of peace 
in Europe is being accepted sluggishly by 
the public, so far as the employment of 
money in securities is concerned. 


F. McK. R. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Delivery at this distance from New 
York of your magazine without a wrap- 
per would bring copies to me in some- 
what better condition if the book were a 
little heavier and stouter. Adding 4 pages 


of advertisements would improve the de 
livery situation—also improve the maga 
zines appearance (not that it is not al 
ready a neat little job). Why not? 
a ae 

Editor's Note: We are frequently asked to 
accept advertisements but are not considering 
such a step while the paper shortage remains 
severe. The fact that many persons who seek 
to buy individual issues have been disappointed 
in recent months is also explained by the 
paper situation. The number of copies printed 
in addition to the subscription list is being 
held within narrow bounds. 


MAHWAH, N. J. 


Although I subscribe for several finan 
cial papers and_ services, I find yours 
among the’most enlightening. What you 
print seems to be always dependable 
all for $1. The magazine must be on your 
public relations program and it certainly 
is helping a better understanding of “Wall 
Street.” In the August issue I especially 
liked “Three Ingredients of Reasoned In- 
“X-Year.” 
$2 is a bargain price for the condensed 
thought packed into 24 issues. 

L. 4. &. 

GREENWICH, CONN. 


The stock market is contending 


vestment” and The enclosed 


with 
so many forces that are inimical to clear 
thinking that a person is better off if he 
tries not to think about the market at all. 
I see no reason to sell the securities I have, 
A chart 
of price movements and volume indicates 


yet hesitate about buying more. 


that many others are thinking the same 
way, at least about adding on stocks. 


a P 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 













































































| 
| aveust | JULY | JUNE ! AUCs) 
| —|————_ — }| ————“— 
MONTH END DATA | | | 
Sess Seed te ee OD OC | 1.497 | 1493 || 1,489 
4 Share Issues Listed . .. . » « « & #-» QNod | 1,242 | 1,241 1,242 |} 1,237 
Par Value of Bonds Listed . . . . . . (Mil. S$) | 101,581 | 101,559. | 95,729 | 80,729 
Bond Issues Listed . . . 2 . 2... (No) || 1,059 | 1,065 1057 |} 1112 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issues. 2. . . (No.) | 1,180 | 1,180 | 1,185 || 1,196 
Market Value of Listed Shares . . . . . (Mil.S) | 53.077 | 52,488 53,068 | 47,711 
Market Value of Listed Bonds . ese, IES) | 102,329 | 102.285 96,235 | 80,109 
Market Value of All Listed Securities. . . (Mil. $) | 155,406 154,773 | 149,703 || 127.820 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues . . . (S) ] 49.14 48.55 | 48.80 | 44.36 
Shares: Market Value ~ Shares Listed . . (S) | 35.40 35.07 | 3:00" | 32.04 
Bonds: Market Value -+ Par Value. . . . (S) |} 100.74 | 100.71 | 100.53. | 99.23 
' Stock Price Index (12/31/24—=100). . . (%) iF 69.8 69.2 | 70.2 | 63.7 
> Shares in Short Interest* . . . . . . . (Thou) || 1,284 1,328 | 1,288 1 801 
S 3 Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues . (Mil. $) 242 277 | 346 | 160 
< i Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . (Mil. $) 501 510 | 518 | 436 
. j * Per cent of Market Value of Listed Sharest (“7 ) | 0.94 0.97 0.98 | 0.91 
j ae Member Borrowings—Total . . . . . . (Mil.S)_ || 743 787 | 864 | 596 
g i N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . . . (No.) | 790 789 | 790 | 763 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . (No.) | 2,326 2,319 | 2,313 | 2,330 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH | | | | 
- Reported Share Volume ..... . . (Thou) 20,753 26270: | 37.713 14,252 
s Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays). . . . (Thou.) 830 1,129 | 1.450 548 
r Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . . . (Thou.) | 866 1,261 | 1.590 602 
3 Ratio to Listed Shares . . . . . . . (%) | 1.39 1.89 | 2.53 0.96 
. Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots)* . . (Thou.) 27,526 40,013 | 45,837 || 21,227 
_ Money Value of Total Share Sales* . . . (Thou. $) 610,467 898.449 | 997,787 508.868 
f Reported Bond Volume (Par Value). . . (Thou. $) 137,613 193,748 | 243,784 157.440 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays). . . . (Thou. $) 5,505 7,750 | 9,376 | 6,055 
y Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . . . (Thou.$) |! 5,760 8,682 | 10,259 | 6.639 
i Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds. . . (%) | 135 196 | 258 |} 195 
d Total Bond Value (Par Value)* . . . . (Thou. $) 149,718 243,004 | 267,881 185,284 
d Money Value of Total Bond Sales* . . . (Thou. S$) 104,051 158,655 | 169.220 104,055 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred. . . . (No.) 1i 1 | > > 
Average Thee. 2 nk lt he GH i = 60000 | 55.667 37,000 
| 
h 5 — * Items are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactions up to the close of the second full preceding business day. 
ir ae * Ratios of member borrowings on other collateral to market value of listed shares. This ratio figure is not compar- 
* x a able to the ratios published prior to May 1943. To obtain ratios comparable to those previously published, the total 


member borrowings should be divided by the market value of all listed shares. 
Nominal. 
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7 31 GREAT CAUSES—ONE GREAT APPEAL 


FOR OUR OWN... GIVE GENEROUSLY... FOR OUR ALLIES 
New York War Fund 


Representing 


NATIONAL WAR FUND AND 9 LOCAL WAR SERVICE AGENCIES 














